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[WORD 



Thi5 module is one ut a series C5t 127 penormcince-based leacner 
tjduc.ation (PBTE) learning pdckages tdcUsirig Upon specific pro- 
fesbional compeiencies of vocational te^^^^ ^P^l?.^^'.^.^ 
Upon which these modules are based werejdentui ^ and venified 
through rcsearcri as heing important to successtui vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and pdstsecondary levels of m- 
siruc.tion , The rp gdu les are suitable tor the prepa rat loti of tieacher s 
and other occupational trainers in all occupational areas. 
Each module provides learning expenences thai integrate theory 
and application; each culminates wun cnterion- referenced as: 
sessment of the teacher s {instructor's, trainer s) periormahce of 
the specified conipetency. The rnatenals are designed for use by 
t eac Tiers - 1 n - 1 r a I ni ng wor ki ng i nd i vid_u_al'y_ pr _ i ri _g roups u nde r the 
direciioh and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should be skjiled 
in the teacher competencies being developed and should be 
thoroughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before 
using thes(? materials; 

The design ol the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning artd conducting perlbrmahce-based training programs 
fur presen/ice .and _ iriseryice teachers, as well as busihess- 
industry-iaDor trainers,, to meet _a yyjde variety of individual needs 
and interests. The materials are intended for use by .universities 
and coiieges. state departments Of education; postsecondary 
instiiutigns, local education agencies, and others responsible tor 
tne professional development ot vocational teachers and other 
occupational trainers; 

The PBTE curncUlum pacKages in Category L— Serving Students 
with Special/Exceptional Needs— are designed to enaDle voca- 
tional :eacners_and other occupational trainers to create learning 
environments that are.accessibie. ACcpmrTiodating. and equitable 
ih meeting the instructional needs of individuals, in those y roups 
previoubiy denied equal vocational education oppurtunities .The 
modules are oased upon 380 teacher competencies identified and 
vtjnfied as essential <pr_vpcational teachers to meet_ the special 
rit*eus of all students in their classes., included are special pupula- 
tiuris isLJctT as the handicapped; adults purbuing retr_ainjng. and 
.-.ludtMiir, er>f oiled in programs that are hontraditional tor their b,ex 
M.my ifidJviUuais and institutions nave cbhtribUted to the ;i'seai'Ch; 
development, testing, and revision of thtjse signiticarit irainihg 
'M;ifenais Appreciaiion is extended, to tne fpilowing individuals 
vvnu as rnt.'mt;t,TS ot the project technical panel, advised project 
!aft id(?nt)f(ea hurti.in and rnaierial re'Oufr;es. and reviewed draft 
'ri.ifffiais Jviines B Boyor. Ken D .'r:Kfujtt, Wary W Frasier; 
'"ii'A<uC FulUjr Juan Guzman, Jerry Hoiioway, Barbara Kemp. 



jefjreyjG.. Keiiy. Berty Ross i hbrnsbri, Ahri TUrnfiarti-Srtiitn; and 
Richard Tyler. 

Appreciation is also extended to tfie .approximately 8d_vocaiioha^ 
teachers arid supervisors from throughout the United.Siajes who 
served on the eight DACUM analysis panels that assisted National 
Center staff injhe.mitiaLidentit|catibn of the teacher competency 
statements; Appreciation js extended, too. to the 80 additiorial 
teachei-s and supervisors from throughout the U.niied States who 
assisted in the veriticatidri of the 380 competencies. 
ReLd Jesting ot the materials was carried out with assistance of 
fteld-site coordinators.,_teacher educators, students, directors Of 
staff development, and . others . aL tfie.Jollowing instiiutions: 
Uriiversity of AlaDama-Birmingnam; Albuquerque . .Tech nic_a!- 
Vqcational Institute. New Mexico; Uhlvetsity ot Central Florida. 
University ot Southern Maine: Mancopa CbUrity Community Col- 
lege Djstncl. Arizona; (Murray State University. Kentucky: Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; SUNY College of Technplogy-Utica. New 
York: Temple Uriiversity. Pennsylvania^ Texas State Technical 
Cpilege: Upper Valley Joirit Vocational School. Ohio: and Central 
Washington University. 

Special recognition for majo.rjndiyidu_al roles in the oevelopment 
dt these materials is extended to the following .National Center 
staff; Lucille Campbell-Thrahe. Associate Director. Development 
Divisipn^ and James B. Hamilton. Program Director, for leader- 
ship and dir_ecti.on_of the_p.rqject; .Lois G. Harrington. Karen M. 
Quinn. and Michael E, Won acott. Prog ram Associates, tor train- 
ing of module wriiei-s arid module quality conirol; Cheryl M. Lowry 
Research Specialist, for deveroping illustration specifications; Kevin 
Burke and B_arbara_ Shea for an work; Nancy LUsi. Research 
Specialist and Wheeler Richards^Gj^aduate Research Ass ^^^^^ 
for assisting ih the coordihation.o.t. module . fie'd Jesting and data 
summarization; arid Catherme C: King-Fitch; Program Associate. 
Lor .revision ot the rnatenals fbllbwihg field testing. Special recog- 
. n ition I s . also ext_ended_tp_ the staft of A AVI M for their m val^u able 
conin&uuons to. the quality of the fin.al printed products, panicu- 
larly to Dbhria Phtchetl for module layout, design, .and fin_^L art 
work, and to George W. Sr-nith Jr. tOf supervision of the module 
production process. 
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INTRQDUeTION 



As ci vocatjonal-techriical teacher, you are or wi!! be 
instracting students in a learning environment that is 
bccupationaily oriented, it may include a shop or iab- 
oratory with equipment^ tools. mach[riery, arid com- 
plex apparatus While many -students will be able to 
adapt easily to the learning environment of the.voca- 
tiiohal-techhical program, others may have diffi(::ijlty. 
This may be true especially in the lab or shop. 

Some sjudehjs may have physical, sensory or 
mental handicaps that prevent them from using the 
equipment unless it is miodified for their use. Others 
rnay have special needs becaljse they are Uhaccus- 
lorned to the learning environment of the traditional 
vocational-technical lab. 

dust as you strive to promote learning among the 
Tegular" students in your program, you will want to 



niddify the ihstrijctiqhal and physical setting to ac 
commodate students' exceptional needs: 



Adapjin^ the Jeai^njng env[rohnient to sJU dents ex- 
ceptional needs is not a difficult task: Many modifica- 
tions. can be made simply and inexpensively. Making 
mddifi(3ation_s requires a llule Imagination and a com- 
mitment to making the learning environment a safe, 
comfortable, and accessible place for all students. 

This module is designed to give you skill in determin- 
ing what. Rinds of modifications are necessary to ac- 
commodate stiJdehts' exceptional needs. It will also 
help you develop skill in making or arranging for mod- 
ifications that are simipje. practical, and appropriate 
hot only for students with exceptional heeds, but for alj_ 
students in the program. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

Terminal Objective: In an actual teaching sitaation.; modify 
the learning environment tor exceptional students. 
fdrmahce ^\\\ be assessed by your resource person, using 
the teacher PerformancG Assessment Fdrrh, pp. 31-33 
(LearnTng Experience Hi). 

Enatling Objectives: 

i Aft Gr_cpm pi etjng _ the req u i red read i n g . critique the pe r- 
formance oMhe teachers in given case studies in modify- 
ing the learning envirohrhent for students with excep- 
tional needs (Learning Experience I). 

2. Given a profile of a student with exceptional needs, bu 
line the modifications that could be made to a selected 
learning environment to meet the needs of that student 
ILeamrng Experience II) 

Prerequisites 

The modules in Category L _are_ngt_designed for the prd- 
spective teacher with no prior training and/or experience. 
They assume that you have achieved am in '^^el of skill 
in the core teacher competencies of instructional planning, 
execution, and evalu§tron. l^ey then bui^ oh or expand that 
skit! level, specifically in terms of serving students with spe- 
cial exceptibhal heeds. 

In addition, to complete this module, you should have_ de- 
fined or redefined your educationaLpMosophy to include 
your respdhsibility for serving students with oxcepttonal 
needs; and. you should_hayeJcpmj)etehcy in ideh 
diagnosing the needs of these students. If you do not already 
meet these requircnients, meet with your re^^ to 
determine what method you will use to do so. One option is to 
complele the information and practice activities in the follow- 
ing modules: 

• Prepare Yourself 16 Serve Exceptional Students, Mod- 
ule L-1 _ .... 

• Identify and Diagnose Exceptiona] Students, Mddule 
L-2 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources thai supplernent those con- 
tained within the mpduLe foNows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location of 
these resources, (2) to locate additional references^ in your 
occupational specialty, and (3j to.g.e_t_as_sis_tance in.settin.g up 
activities with peers or observations of skilled teachers, if 
necessary. Your resource, person rriay also be cohtacted if 
you have any difficulty with directions or in assessing your 
progress at any time. 

teaming Experience I 

Nd dutside resources 

Learriirig Experience II 

Required 

A sefected vocational'technical classroom or labora- 
tory for which you can outline rhc)dificatidn^ the learn- 
ing environment to meet a student s exceptional needs. 



A resource, person to Gva .cp^'fipGtehcy in 

outlining modifications in ihe learning environment to 
meet a student s exceptional needs. 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual teaching situ^^^^^^^ 'f^. "^^h'ch.ybu can modify 
the learning environment for exceptional students. 

A resource person to assess your competency in mod- 
i^ing the learning environment for exceptional stu- 
dents. 

Terminology 

Specia]/Excej3tiohal Needs: Referred to in the modules 
simply as exceplional needs, this term refersjo [hose needs 
that may prevent a student from succeeding in .regular 
vocational. education classes without special con sideratidh 
and help. The following types of students are included in our 
definition of students with exceptional needs: 

m Persons enrolled in programs nontradilional for their 
sex {e.g.. the male in home econdmics) 

• Mulls /eguiring retra^^^ displaced homemak- 
ers, technologically displaced) 

• Persons with limited English proficiency 

• Members of racial/:ethnic minority groups 

• Urban/rural economically Hisadvantagod 

• Gifted and talented 

• Mentally retarded 

• Sensory & physically irhpaired 

General Informatibri 

For information about the general organization of each per- 
rormance-based teacher educ^ 

procedures for its ase, an.d terminology that is common to all 
themoduLes, see Abdut Using the National Center's PBTE 
Modules on the inside back cover. For more in^depith infor- 
mation on hdw td use the modules in teacher^trainer educa- 
tion programs, you may wish to refer to three related ddcu- 
ments: 

The Student Guide to U_sing_ Pejigrmance^^^ 
EdUcaiion n/laterlBls is designed to help orient preser vice _ancl 
ihservice teachers and dccupalional trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
teacher Education Materials can Ue\p prdspecllve resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice andihservice teachers 
and occupat.i.onaLtLrainers Jn the deveropmerit_of prbfessiqnat 
teaching competencies through use of the P_BTE .modules. It 
also includes lislsdf all the modolG coinpelencies. as well as a 
listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the TrnpJementatioh of Perform a nee -Based 
teacher Education is designed to help th^se who will adminis- 
ter the. PBTE j^rpgr am, it contains answers to ii^Pl^^mehtation 
questions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action; 



Learning Experiehee i 

OVERVIEW 




After completing the required reading, critique the performance of the Teachers 
in given case studies in modifying the learning environment for students with 
exceptional needs: 



You will be reading the information sheet. Modifying the Learning Environment, 
pp. 6-13. 




You will be reading the Case Studies, pp. 14-16, and critiquing the performance 
of the teachers described: 




Yoij will be evaluating your cdmjDe^^^^ critiquing the teachers' performahce 
in modifying the learning environment for students with exceptional needs by 
comparing your comipleted critiques with the Model Gritiques, pp. 17-19. 




Activity __ Sbftie studbnts with exceptibhal heisds rtiay hot be able to perform successfully 
in the traditional learning environment of the vocational-tecfinical classroom or 
labbratdry. To learn about the reasons for modifying the learning environment to 
accommodate those students and techniques to use. road the follbwfhg informa- 
tion sheet. 



MODIFYING THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 




The jerhi /eam/ng onv/rbnmeh^ refers to both the 
pfiysical sotting and the instructional setting of the 
vocational-tecfinical laboratory or classroom. The typ- 
ical lab. contains expensive and sometimes comiplex 
apparatus, equipment, tools, and machinery. There 
.ir<j also fittings, storage areas: and farniture; 

dtlKif elornonts that contribute to the learning envi- 
ronmont inclu.de lighting, ventilalion, color, texture, and 
noisb level These elements of the classroom or lab 
should create an efficient, orderly, and comfortable 
leaf nmg environment 

The learning environmenl of every vocational-tech- 
nical lab and classroom affects students' comfort, their 
brnotibnal and psycholbgical well-being, their physical 
safety, and their success. Modifications become 
necessary when some students have needs that are 
not accommodated in the traditional setting. 

For example, imagine the following conversation 
between a special edUcatibh teacher and a vocational 
instructor: 

Chris: 

Hows special ed those days: Paf? 
Pat: 

Pino. Chris. By the way. Tom Clarke is. going to be in 
your program next quarter. Yoij knbw him— the stij- 
detit that had that skiing accident two years ago. 

Chris: 

What??" That's out of the question: He can t do my 
lata. 

Pat: 

The lab is required as part of the course, isn't it';' 

Chris: 

Of cburse 

Pat: 

Then you have to take him. That's the law. 
Chris: 

Even if he's partially paralyzed? How on earth is his 
wheelchair going to fit in the lab? Furthermore, he 
won t have the strength to use a smooth plane or a 
claw hammer, will he? 

Pat: . 

You II find a way. You and the student, together. 



Chris: 

But. good heavens, Pat. I m responsible for his 
safety — not to mention *hat of everybody else in the 
room. What will happen if he bores a hole through 
his hand, or thrbijgh som^bbdy else's? 

Pat: 

Don't worry. I'm sure he's use i some of your equip- 
ment before. Why don't you sit down and have a talk 
with him about it? 

Chris: 

You mean to tell mie that every course has to be 
open to all students — even if they have severe 
handicaps? 

Pat: 

That's right. Every course, and every programi, as 
long as the stijdeht is btherwise qualified. 

Chris: 

But what if the student simply can't do something 
that is an essential part of tiie training'^ 

Pat: 

What do you do. Chris, if you have to move a table 
that's too heavy fcr ybu? 

Chris: 

I get sbmebhe to help. 
Pat: 

See what I mean? 

This cbnyersalion iNUstrates the attitude that jnsjruc: 
tors and society at larcp have sometimes displayed 
toward studen.ts with exceptional ne^ds. Teachers 
have had similar misgivings abbut female students 
wanting to be in construction trades programs. Or 
about, mentally retarded students being in marketing 
and distributive educatibh. Or abbut visually impaired 
students being in home economics. The initial re- 
sponse may be that they can't do it. 

Of course, there may be certain tools and equip- 
ment that could not be used by students with some 
types bf physical or sehsbry irhpairrRehts under any 
circumstances. However, it is also true that many stu- 
dents with exceptional needs can do much more than 
society may expect bf them. 




MosI studcfits vA/itfi exceptidhal heeds can be suc- 
cessful in regular vocational-technical programs. 
Teachers and othe^rs need to be willing to adapt ihe 
learning erivirbnmeht to the students' heeds, rather 
than trying to fit the students into the existing environ- 
ment 

Of course, instructors are genuinely—and right- 
ly —concerned about the exceptional students' safety 
and that of the other students ih the program. Hbw^ 
ever, many simple adaptations can be made to the 
existing Gnvironment that would both accommodate 



students' exceptiorial nt.ods and rtiaintain or improve' 
safety standards: 

After all. a good teacher does not hesiiatr^ in modify 
course content, instructional materials, and methods 
for "regular studehts if they heed it. VVith students with 
axceptional needs, you dimply have to recognize that 
their needs may be a iittle different from tlie needs of 
other students. If you are sehs.tive to your students^ 
exceptional needs, a reasonable effort on your part 
can help them succeed in your prooram. 



Why Modify the Learning Environment 



The learning environment must be modified as 
necessary to accommodate students' exceptional 
needs for at least seven important reasons. 

First: your school or institution is required by law to 
make reasonable efforts to ensure equal access and 
educational opportuni|y to all students. This opportu- 
nity must be made available regardless of physical or 
sensory handicap, race. age. national origin, or sex 

There are four, pieces of legislation that have impli- 
cations for modifying the learning environment for stu^ 
dents with exceptional needs: 

Title IV of the Civil RJghts Act of 19^^^ 

prohibits discrimination on the basis of raciaL ethnic 
origin or limited English proficiency. 

Title iX of the Education Amendrrients of 

1.972 — This legislation prohibits discrimination oh 
the basis of sex. 

The Educatibh of All Handiicapped Chijdr^^^ 
(RL. 94-142) — This act states that all handicapped 
students should be. placed In the least restrictive 
environment possible ih educational settings. 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 - 

This section prdhlbits discilmination on the basis of 
physical sensory handicap or r . Ual retardation. 

Second, student safety must be guaranteed in the 
shop or lab Modification of tools, apparatus, machin- 
ery, or ihe physical facility is sometimes necessary to 
ensure the safety of students with exceptional needs. 

Third, the success of stUdent^ wlUi e^ 
needs is more likely when some modifications are 
made in the learning environment to accommodate 
their needs. Modifications ih the learning ehvirdhrnent 
can help_ smdents succeed in learning the progr-am 
content and skills: 



Fourth, many 5;tudents with exceptional naeds learn 
bes\ when instruction is individualized. They tend to 
pierfbrm best when allowed to work at their own pace. 
They benef . most from following a program specifi- 
cally designed to suit their unique needs and to help 
them develop the specific skills they heed^ In brd_er to 
prdvideXbe flexibility needed for individualized instruc- 
tion; s'ome modi-'ications in the learning environment 
may be required. 

Fifth; the learning environm^ent must provide for the 
erribtibrial arid iTierital well-bemg students. They 
should feel comfortable working in the classroom or 
lab: It is especially important to create and maintain a 
secure, pleasant atmosphere for students with excep- 
tj^dnal needs. Some students with exceptional needs 
may feel intimidated and uncomfortable in an atmo- 
sphere that is rigid or formal. 

Sixth, another area that you. need to be concerned 
about is ensuring the studehts physical cq^ 
Poor lighting and high n^ise levels may make learnring 
harder for all students. For visually impaired and hear- 
ing-impaired students, however, such cohd[t[dn 
make learning impossible. Attractive; clean; well-lit 
surroundings can also motivate students 'u perform 
and do well. 

And seve 1th, you rriust consider access to tools, 
equipmerit, arid facilities. Sojne si^^^^f^A^ with ex- 
ceptional needs will not be able to locate and use tools 
and equipment unless special modifications are 
made.- There are two typies of mbdificatidns that may 
be necessary. Changes iri the actual physical facility 
may be needed to increase access. And changes in 
the furniture, tools, and machinery m,^y be needed to 
enable handicapped students to j them. 
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What to Modify in the Learning Ehvirbhmeht 



Tfiu (^xcof^iiofiai noods of your students. will dictaio 
wi.Kit niodilications wiil.bo roquirbd. In mbcJifyihg appa; 
f itus. oqUiprriont. and thu physical facility, you must 
fi! St t)o farriil'ar with the individual needs and abilities of 
i\u.fi student. This knowledge. comes from ypijr initial 
iciehtificatibn and cj'aqhbsis of stiidients with isxcep- 
tional trends 

YijUr riexi t.isk wi'l be to analyze the existing class- 
ioon\ laii. or shop to determine wiiether li can 
acio( .Li.atr?iy .meet sHjdonts exceptional needs and, if 
not. what cuiaptatibhs are most appropriate and feasi- 
1)1'.' 

To Ensure Flexibijity 

Soaiinq arrangements, fijrniture. and equipment 
should be rnovable rather than fixed. ii^ possible: Some 
students may need to hiave tfidr tools or materials 
piciccd close to where they sit. Students with limited 
mobility will need ample space in which to maneuver. 
Heanng-in. paired and visually impaired students may 
need special seating arrangements. You might have 
iiiese students choose their own seats to ensure that 
ttiey can hear or see what goes on during the lesson. 

If instruction is to be individualized: students will be 
engaged in a variety of tasks in the same room at the 
same time, They need to be ablc tb work ihdividijally 
without djsturbihg each other's activities. In reviewing 
tfie classroom or lab: you will have lo determiine 
whether the \ay:o[ of furniture and c:iuipmeht heeds 
to be modified so that students can complete tasks on 
an individualized basis. 

oti'doi kJ with exceptional needs may need the op- 
tion of proceeding at a faster or slowerpace than other 
students. For example, gifted and talented students 
may finish quickly^ They may need their own space in 
which tc work on special projects or tasks that are not 
part of yojr regular curriculum. 

to Ensure Teacher Mobility and Control 

You need to be able to interact with all students at all 
t:rTios to give [hern the ihdividljaj assistance they need. 
You should be able to guide their activities from any 
point in ihie room. Therefore in the classrbomi or lab, 
you should note anything tha! obstructs ybijr view of 
.he entire room. 

You should also consider jhe ideation of any equip- 
ment that causes a lot of noise: Perhaps it can be 
placed where It won t keep you and the students fromi 
hearing what is going on. At the same Hme^ you wi^^^^ 
wani to make sure that all equipment is located where 
you can hear it in operation. 



..Finally, you heed to check the Ibcatibh and layout of 
all m^ichinery. equipment, and furniture to nrtxUv sure 
tfiHl you have easy access to all parts of the room. 

To Ensure Appropriate 
Learning Activities 

Students in your laborshop need to be able to learn 
tfie skills necessary for the occupation. Some stu- 
dents with exceptional needs learn most effectively 
when they are exposed to reaNife. co_ncrete learning 
expenences that have relevance to their overall occu- 
pational goals. 

Therefore; the classroomi or lab should duplicate 
actual occupational conditions as closely as poss[b[e. 
In addition, through hands-on activities in a simulated 
setting, each student with exceptional needs should 
fiave tfie opportunity to operate actual miachinery. 
tools, and equipment. 

In your analysis of the learning environment, you 
should jirst ensure that the equipment, tools, machin- 
ery, and materials are appropriate to the skills being 
taught. Then, you should decide whether the layout 
and Ibcatibh of the egujpment arid furniture, as well as 
the overall organization of the room, are accurate 
simulations of the real-life situation. 

To Ensure Efficiency 

_ Instruction needs to be. efficient as \A/ejl as flexible. 
Teachers and students A^oUld b^ a^^ ^.o .^ork with 
maximum'productivlty and a minimum of wasted tin .e. 
effort, and energy. To create and maintain an efficient 
classroom! or lab, you need to determine wiiether tile 
spatjal arrangement is- appropriate. You should be 
especially sensitive to the needs of students with lim- 
ited mobility. 

For example, somie students in wheelchairs or those 
who Jack rriuscular cbhtrbl rhay hi^aye sp 
rieeds because of the extra apparatus they use: For 
example; a spastic student might use a wrist hold- 
down device, pencil holder, or page turner, Additrdnal 
shelves or drawers may be needed to store , the 
equipment so that tine student's work area is not clut- 
tered. 

Similarly, In a lab you must determine whether the 
student can function in the lirpited space lhat mostJa_bs 
have available. Ideally, a student would have ample 
space in which to maneuver his/ her wheelchair, if your 
lab is not constructed in this mahhei. ybU rnigfit heed to 
find ou] whether the student can function using 
crutches: 
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YbU may be able. to got a stahd-in table into which 
ttie studont can bo strapped. Or you may be able to get 
adjustable seats or worktabies so that the student 
does not pood to sit in his her wheelchair. By thus 
reducing the amouiit of floor space Used b^ the_ stu- 
dent: yoci can arrange the \nb more efficiently for all 
students. 

To Ensure Ertidtional and 
Psychological Comfort 

Some special modifications may be needed to 
coate .an atmosphere in ybur class or lab in wfiich 
^^R^^'^^'ls with exceptidhal needs can be comfortable. 
For example, some mentally retarded students are 
accustomed to. sheltered learning experiences. Tney 
may find it difficult to adjust to being in a regular 
clasjroom. Similarly adult learners, unused to going 
to school: may not perform well in a rigidly structured; 
formalized lab setting. 

You therefore need to look at the environment to see 
whether the arrangement of furniture, shelves, and 
equipment allows for maximum flexibility. Meat rows of 
tables._chairs; and desks may give an appearance of 
order. But too much emphasis on uniformity can con- 
tribute tiD a rigid or formal atmosphere. Further. i[can 
reduce teacher-student and student-student interac- 
tion. How spa^ce. equipment, and furniture are ai- 
.''^ngGd and used can s'jhij^ affect the psycho- 
logical comfort of your students. 

Finally, you need to make Sure that the-'e are no 
signs; posters: or other materials that may be offen- 
sive to certain groups of students. Students with ex- 
ceptional heeds can be insulted by displays that are 
biased against certain groups, that depict them 
stereotypically. or that ignore them altogether. You 
shbUld therefore be sure that ho such materials are 
displayed in your room. 

To Ensure Physical ebmfbrt 



In some vocational-technical labs, chemicals are 
used and equipment emits smoke ^nd fumes. Mat- 
uraliy, you' will need to be sure there is proper ventila- 
tion. In many programs, students do detailed work. 
While proper lighting is always important, it can be 
essential for students who are visupJly impaired.- You 
Will also need to make sure that the rioise level is 
acceptable and that the lab itself is clean: 

For some students with exceptional needs, 
additional precautions may be necessary to ensure 
their physical comfort. For example, some hearing- 
impaired students cannot work In labs where there [s 
excessive noise; This is apt to be true especially for 
students who wear ^hearing aids. You may need to 
Q.'^yls^J^Issp s^udeh^ to turn down their hearing aids 
in noisy shop areas: 



Naturally, there will be unavoidable hoiso in some 
shops and labs. However, in some cases, mactiincs 
are excessively noisy because they are not function- 
ing properly. In addition, some rnachincs create noise 
from vibration when not properly secured. These con- 
ditions can and should be identified and corrected. 

F'rdper lighting is essential for visually impaired stu- 
dents. You need to_make sure that the lighting is 
adequate for them. Perhaps an added high-intensity 
lamp would meet the heed. In additidh. some students 
with limited mobility may require ligtiting that is adjust- 
able or movable in order to do close, detailed work 

To Provide Access Id Facilities, 
Tools, arid EqUipmerit 

Facilities; Some classrooms and labs are con- 
structed in such a way that there are architectural 
b a f rl e r s . Fo r e x am p I e , t h ere may be st a[r s . co I IJ m h s . 
or posts in the room that reduce the mobility of a 
student who uses a wheelchair or Lrutches. 

If your institution is willing to undertake major struc- 
tural changes, it is unlikety jhat you will be miaking 
these mod [ficat ions yourself. BU] there are certain 
suggestions thai you can offer These may include the 
use of.nonskid flooring and the construction of hand- 
rails, ramps, and wide aisles. 

You need, to bear in mind, however, that removing 
architectural barrjers is_a major task^ It carl be veny 
costly to try to create a barrier-free environment; Ob- 
viously, your institution will be constrained by cost 
factors. 

Often, however, using somie. Ingenuity, you can find 
ways to effect changes without causing "undue hard- 
ship* to the institution: f=^earranging equipment; 
machinery, and furniture In the facility to provide 
maximum access maj/^ achieve some of the same 
purposes as major reconstruction; 

Tools and equipments In reviewing the lab. you 
also need to determine whether storage shelves, work 
stations, furniture, and materials are accessible to 
students with physical handicaps. 

_ F_OL^ A^iTiP ' G , a s t Ij d e n t i h a w h e ejc ^ci\rjr\ay n d t be 
able to reach high enough to get to materials on stor- 
age shelves. Perhaps rearranging storage can solve 
Ih's prqblemi.'SiiTillarly, labeling storage areas in braille 
or raised print might enable a visually impaired student 
to locate and identify materials; 

In some cases, it might be necessary to modify 
furniture. Physically handicapped students, for exam- 
ple_,_need furniture that i§ sturdy and dijrable. with a 
wide base. Desks, chairs, and tables must be at the 
proper height. Sometimes existing furniture can be 
adapted by making simple modifications. 




For example, consider whether you can modify 
wooden tables by shbrtehing legs or putting on new 
longer legs. For wheelchair-boand students you miay 
need to cut out tables so that they can pull up close to 
tnc work surface. Wooden furniture can be adapted 
more easily than metal or plastic furniture: 

In some cases, new furniture will be needed; if. as 
you study your facilities, you find that you can t adapt 
the existing furniture, you should arrange to obtain 
adjustable desks, tables, or chairs for your physically 
handicapped students: This furniture can Jhen be 
used in future classes by^ students who have slightly 
different needs. 

After reviewing the tools and equipment [n the jab^ 
>Gu can submit a plan to the authorities specifying 
needed modifications: That plan shourd specify 
whether adaptations can be miade to existing equip- 
ment and tools, or whether ne\A/ equipment wiirneed to 
be installed to accommodate exceptional needs. 

Again. ydUr institution js not expected to purchase 
an entire new stock of equipment to accommiodate 
exceptional needs, You will, however, be required to 
make a reasonable effort to modify existing equip- 
menr. 'tools, and machinery for handicapped students. 

With simple mddificatipns. m 
made usable. For example; portable electric tools can 
be used effectively by many physically handicapped 
persons However some power tools can cause prob- 
lems for persons with missing limbs or mjjscular con- 
trol problems. Sometimes these problems can be 



bvi:?rcdriie by using clamps to secure the eciriipmenj 
and by enlarging the size of the worktabib In sorrie 
cases a lap tray cah be iised as a substitule for a 
wbrktable 

Whether to replace a piece of equipment or ada^^^^ 
IS sometimes a practical matter: For example: students 
who do not have the . use of their lower extremities 
cannot, operate machines with foot controls. In the 
case of a fbbt-bperated dictaphone, it might be possi- 
ble to replace it with one that has a hand switch or 
digital push button. In the case of a very large piece of 
power oqijiphieht with foot cdntrols. it might be neces- 
sary to adapt it because of the expense of replace- 
ment: 

Bear in mind that your students, are excellent 
sources of information on ways to modify equipment to 
accbmmbdate their exceptional needs. You should 
ask them for suggestions as you consider Dossible 
modifications: 



For example, you might hav/e an amputee in ^ome 
economiics for whom handling dishes is a problem.- 
This student may know bj modifications that can be 
made, such as the following. To avoid spills, a plastic 




curved rail can be attached to the edge of shallow 
utensils, such as plates and dishes, or aroUhd a clJttihj 
board. The rail will keep food from sH edge: 
Similarly, measuring cups; mugs, and teacups can_be 
fitted with extended plastic handles for easier grip. The 
plastic handles can be riveted onto any standard cup 
handle. 
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It is ini(:):^Mnnt.- when ruviuwiny tools, equipmefit; 
anci rnaci-ii'iory. to^ook for the rnost efficient and prac- 
ti 'a! riiettibcl for meeting students exceptionaj needs. 
Atiiive all. yoii should avoid extreme decisions; soch 
as to rcjpiace all existing equipment because a student 
has an oxcof^ibheil need Needs can oftcii be accdrfi- 
niddated nidro simply and inexpensively by using 
scniu.-* irnaginatK)n rind intiiativo 

To Ensure Safety 

Safc?ty \n the shop or iab is a source of major con- 
cern among, vocatidnal'techhical educators. EhsUrihg 
th(^ safety of a)) students is One of your major respon- 
sii?ilitios Howt-ivof; correct safety procedures can be 
aiisoiutoly crucial for students with exceptional 
fleeds It IS thefefdro Impdrtant to review the lab or 
shof-) to onsuif' that the special safety needs of these 
stLJcients wHI bt' mt»t there. 

For oxampk'. the safety of -^ome students with ex- 
L.t?f)t(ona! needs nitght be endangered by improper 
use of equiphient, tools, or rHa^hinery. Modifications in 
warning signals 'e g . fire alarms): fire exits; signs; and 
safety reriunders may also be required. For other stu- 
cit..'nts. such as those with epilepsy or asthma, special 
first aid procedures may be needed; 

Safety instfUctidhs. If you have a safety handbook 
or tiandouts; you need to be su'e lhat these can be 
used, by al! students, regardless of. their exceptional 
needs Therefore. ydU may need to have these mate- 
rials tratisiated into a foreign language; prepared tn 
bilingual form, or audiotaped. For. students v*:hb have 
reading difficulties, you may heed to simpHfy the lan- 
guage and include a lot of pictures to support the text: 

Equiprrieht, tools, and machinery. You should al- 
ready liave identified and diagnosed those students 
who have exceptional needs related to the Use of 
ec]uiprheht. tools, and machinery. For example, stu- 
dents With motor control lirinitations may not be able to 
use certain tools, such as a wood lathe. You need to 
ensure that ihey know which tools can be dangerous 
to them and why 

A mentally retarded student may need to have tools, 
equiptncuTt, mrjterials, machinery; and contr js clearly 
labeled,. Labeling tools with . their names will make 
finding them easier Labels should be prdiiiinerit and 
clear You can use survi^yal words on controls; such as 
DANGER. ON, OFF Students with limited English 
proficiency may heed to have bilingual versions of the 
same labels 

Warnings and precautions. Some students with 
exceptional needs will require special warning devices 
or mod.ficatioris . iri .existing .warning devices. For 
example red lights that flash when the fire alarm 
sounds could be installed on the ceiling to warn hear- 
incj-impaired students. 




In examining the lab; you should also decide 



whether you will need to display additional signs or 
posters with clearly latDeled instructions or warnings. 
For students in programs nontraditional for their sex. 
you may want to add signs, reminding them to dress 
appropriately for certain tasks. For example, a poster 
could serve to remind them to remove jewelry, ties, or 
scarves: to tie back their hair, to roll up their sleeves; or 
to wear ari apron or lab coat. 

You also need to ensure that all warning signs, 
devices, and posters cdrTimun[cate to students with 
exceptional needs. For example, for visually impaired 
students; you may need. to add labels and instructions 
that have raised print. You heed to erisUre jhal the 
language is simple enough to be understood by men- 
tally retarded students. For students with irmlted En- 
glish proficiency, you may heed to have .sajety sighs 
arp instructions translated into the students' native 
language: 

If you have a learning disabled student in your lab; 
you may need to use pictures to remind tlie student of 
safety cdhcerhs in using eqijipment ahd machinery or 
to alert him her to ha;!ards. One picture could show 
the right way to use the machinery, in another, the 
wrong way could be shown, with a large X drawn 
through the picture. 

Special first aid need In S(:jite of all _the precau- 
tions you take to ensure safety in your lab; a student 
with exceptional needs may require first aid. A student 
may have an accident. Ah epileptic student may have 
a seizure during your class 
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Ttioreiofo. you must be familiar in advance with any 
sfDocial first aid procedures ^ou need to follow i^^^ 
iriq each student. One practical way to id_entify stu- 
dents special, first aid needs is to. ask the students 
themselves about their heeds _before the program 
starts You could also chock health records for a_ny 
mention of special medical needs and appropriate 
trt.?atmGni ptrdcedures. 

You need to review schooi policy to identify any legal 
iifnits related to your administering first aid to students. 



State and local policies regulate the types of first aid 
thai can be administered. 

You should also talk with. trained personnel to de- 
termTne what the extent and hm1ts of yiDUj- [hvolvement 
in administering ilrst aid to these students should be; A 
special education teacher; school nurse, or physician 
may have good suggestions concerning what ydU (::ah 
reasonably be expected to do for students with special 
safety or medical needs; 



Ensuring That Modifications Are Garried Out 



Once you have analyzed the learning environment 
and consulted students to determine what changes 
are needed, your next task will be to ensure thai the 
niodifications are carried out. 

From the previous discussion, it should be clear that 
modifications to the learning ehvirdnment need not be 
coniplox or cosjiy. They should be functional, simple, 
and based on the individual needs of each student. In 
reviewing the existing facility, you need to examine its 
suitr.oility to each student s needs. 

if you determine Uiat mddijica^^^^ 
enaMe students to accomplish their goals, you should 
rTiake il-ose changes in the. simplest and rndst direct 
rnanner. Elaborate and costly moditication 
fuse rather than assist the student; On the othei^hand. 
where fundamental changes are needed, these must 
bo made to ensure student success. Md_ditication of 
(h(> learning environment, therefore, requires good 
judgment coupled with practical cdmrnon sense. 

In some cases, you will be abie to make changes 
yoarseif, perhaps with the help of . students. For 
example, if desks, chairs. jables^ and work sta^^^^^^^^ 
need to be rearranged to make the learning environ- 
ment more flexible or efficient, you and the students 
can probably do this yourselves. 

You may alsabe able to modify some eqUiprneht or 
tools yourself. For example^yqu could adapt a stan- 
dard typewriter for use by persons with only one arml 
You can simply apply masking tape .to the A and F 
keys for right-handed_ persons, and to the J and 
semicolon keys for left-handed students. The differ- 
ence m texture is a guide for proper finger placement. 



You can make some " modifications" related to stu- 
dents' physical comfort and safety as part of drdinarjy 
class procedures. For exarilpre. y^^^^ 
fjoqrs are cleared of debris or liquids that might_cause 
orthopedically handicapped or visually impaired stu- 
dents.to slip and fall. This is, of cqUrse^a safety mea- 
sure that should be carried out in any shop or lab. dust 
a little extra attention on your part may be all that is 
needed. 

YoD may also be able to do a great deal to. provide 
for the emdtidhal and psychqldglcal comfort of stu- 
dents with exceptional needs: For example, if the 
decor of the classroom makes some students feel out 
of place, you can alter it. 0_ffensive_sjgqs or illustration 
can easily be removed. Others, that include students 
with exceptional needs; can be added. If the class- 
room lab arra.ngerneht is tod ngid or intimidating, you 
and ydUr students may be ab^^^^ it by rear- 

ranging the furniture and equipment. 

F|na1[y. you and your students can make numerous 
modifications to provide for the safety needs of stu- 
dents with exceptional needs. If added warriings or 
instructions are needed to alert students to possible 
hazards, you and your students can make the needed 
posters or signs. 

in other instances, you will have to involve others 

in m"odi_fying_the Learning enyironment. The 

tical limitations on your involvement in making some 

modifications. For Instance, it is unlikely that you will 

make such changes in the physical facility as Jthe 

cdhstruction of ramps and the removal of architectural 

barriers: 
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However; if yoar institation elects to construct new 
tacilities br modify existing ones, you shouid arrange to 
3]^6nd the iDlajIriing mee^in^. Since ioU know the 
requirements of your program and of the equipment 
used in the lab. your input can be very valuable. 

Other examples: If changes are needed in the heat- 
ing, cooling, or ventilation system, or in machinery to 
reduce hoi se^^dU would pxobably hot be expected 'to 
make those changes: Instead, you would need to re- 
port the problem to the appropriate source— perhaps 
nriaihtehahce P»ersohhel. They shpUld then be^able to 
make the necessary modifications for you: Similarly, if 
flashing lights for a hearing-impaired student or warn- 
ing bells for a visually imipaired student are_ needed, 
ydU might need to ask the administration to have this 
equipment installed. 

You also may not be making major modifications to 
tools and equipment yourself. But you should work 
closely with trained. personnel to determine what mod- 
ifjcatidns are mdsj feasible and necessary. You know 
the students' needs and capabilities and you will have 
consulted with them to determine what miodificatiohs 
will Work best. You should discuss the possible adapta- 



tions with. trained personnel and ask them to carry 
them but for ybU. 

. For example, you might have a student in your class 
who has Jost the use of ah_aJTn^This student cannot 
use a brace and bit unless modifications are made: 
After talking with the student, you may decide that a 
shoulder plate needs to be added to allow the student 
to use the entire body to control inward pressure when 
drilling: You should then take your suggestion to the 
appropriate repair personnel and request that the 
pilate be made. 

You rhight also heed help from bthers in devising 
safety instructions. For example, you may need to ask 
a foreign language teacher to translate safety instruc- 
tions, and sighs .into another language for a student 
with limited English proficiency. 

Making modificatibhs heed hot be a difficult task. 
Your main responsibility Is to recognize what should be 
modified or adapted and to arrange to have the modifi- 
cations made. You will know when .you can make 
simple mddificatidhs ydUrself, when students dr other 
teachers can help, and when you need the help of 
trained piersdhhel. 
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The following case studies describe how several teachers modified the learning 
ehvlrbhrnent to accommodate students' exceptionai^ needs.. Read each case 
study and critique in writing the performance of the teacher described, explain- 
ing (1) the strengths of eachjeacher^s apprq^^^^ 

teacher's approach, and (3) ho/? each teacher should have modified the learn- 
ing environment to accbrnmodate the students' exceptional heeds. 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Stady 1 : 

Tran Thi Minh and Claude LaSalle are students, in 
Ms. Barker's vocational program. Claude speaks Eh- 
glish perfectly well but has great difficulty reading and 
writing because he has dyslexia. Tran Thi Minhf0A/ho is 
from Vietnam; can read and write English but does not 
speak it well. 

Ms: Barker felt that communicating safety precau- 
tions to these students could be a problem. She had 
safety ihstructiohs posted in the laboratory and on the 



equipment and machinery. She^bt a frien^ to trans- 
late these into y[etnamese for Tran Thi Minh because, 
even though Tran Thi Minh could. read English well, 
she lacked sufficient knowledge of technical vocabu- 
lary in English. 

_ Since Claude could neitherjA/rite nor read w^^^ 
Barker decided that she would just have to tell him all 
about the safety precautions in the laboratory and 
hope that he would remember her oral instructions. 
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Case Study 2: 

. Mr. Kelly wanted to do all he could to help PaWy 
Webster when she enroHed in his vocational program: 
He knew that she had had polio as a young_chnd. As a 
result; she had limited endurance in one leg and lim- 
ited use of one arm. 

_ Therefore. Mr. Kelly made certain modifiir^atiqri^m 
Patty s work area, tdols^and equipment to accommo- 
date her physical impairments. He gave her extra 
sfDace so that she could store her crutches and her 
other equipimeht. He also arranged to have some of 



the power tools modified for her He knew that she 
couidn't use them as they were, since she had limited 
strength in one arm. 

However, Patty has been. Ui able to use her woh<: 
table because she canriot stand on her fee^^^ for long 
periods of time. Also, she has complained that the 
distance between her work space and the tool board 
and storage cupboards NA/as so great that she has 
been spendjng most of her time hobbling about trying 
to locate tools and materials. 



Case Study 3: 

Susan Roth, a hearing-impaired stijdeht, has had 
problems adjusting to Jhe jDhysical cdndltio^^^^ in Mr 
Clarke's vocational laboratory: She complained about 
the noise In the lab to Mr. Clarke. He told her that there 
was bound to be noise in the lab and that she would 
get used to it In time. He also suggested that she^ould 
tarn down her hearing aid whenever the machines got 
too noisy. 



Susan also cdmprained that the heat in thej;oom, 
coupled with the noise level, made her physically ill. 
Mr. Clarke just Ignored her cbrnplajnts. He felt th^^^^ 
was exaggerating her problem and just felt sorry for 
herself: 
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Case Study 4: 

Barbara Jdhnsdn gave Ms. Hope so much trouble in 
her typing program that, eventually; Ms: Hope had a 
talk W\\h her about it. Barbara. told Ms. Hope that she 
found the atmdsphere in the classrodm disturbing be- 
cause the class was too formal and intimidating. Bar- 
bara also told Ms. Hope that some of the posters on 
the walls were insulting to blacks because they always 
portrayed blacks as being in more menial positions 
than whites; 

Ms. Hope listened to Barbara and decided to modify 
\Uo learning enviriDnment a little to make.it less rigiJ 
and threatening. She rearranged the wdrk areas and 



seating so that Barbara could work on her own or with 
other students if she wanted to. Ms, Hope also re- 
moved the. offensive posters and replaced them with 
more suitable ones. 

Mike Abrams is also in Ms^ Hope's ciaoS. and she 
has often wondered why he bothered to enroll in the 
typing program. Mike has seemed very uncomfoi table 
being around so many women. When Ms. Hdpe asked 
him. in|rdnt of a group_qf female students, whether he 
would be able to support his family on a secretary's 
salary he seemed very embarrassed and wouldn't 
answer her. 



Case Study 5: 

Kim DeveaUx and Annette Kosta^^^^ si^G both in Mr. 
Davis's vocational program: Mr. Davis diagnosed An- 
nette as an exceptionally bright student. Kim is men- 
tally retarded. Mr. Davis made arLangemen|s to 
the learning environment to create a more flexible 
classroom atmosphere for K!m and Annette, because 
they both learned at very different rates from the other 
students. 

He realized that his modifications should be de- 
signed to give both students an opportunity to learn at 
their own pace. Therefore, he arranged their wdrk 



ypace in such a way that they could work on their own; 
on the projects they chose, without distracting or dis- 
turbing the dther students. He placed Kim in-a pq^^^ 
where he could observe her constantly and be on 
hand to assist her whenever she needed help. . 

Mi: Davis also reviewed the equipment and 
machinery in the laboratory to ensure that they simu- 
lated the actual vvdrld^f work as closely as possible. 
He did this so that Kim and Annette would have the 
opportunity to use the tools and equipment in a 
hahds-oh setting. 
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eompare your written critiques of the teachers* performarice with the model 
critiques given below Your responses need hot exactly duplicate the^ 
respdhses: however, you should have covered the same major points: 



MODEb eRITIQUES 

Case Study 1: 

Ms; Barker did mQdify the. jearning ehvironrriehlto 
overcome Tran Thi Mihhs difficulties with spbReh En- 
glish. She knew that, even though Tra^ 
already read and write English; her technical vocabu- 
lary would probably be limited. Ms, Barker was correct 
in having the safety ihstructiohs translated rn_to Viet- 
namese, as she wanted to be absolutely sure that Tran 
Thi Minh understood the safety precautions. 

On ihe other hand, Ms: Barker made little attempt to 
modify the learning environment for Claude LaSalJe. 
Claude really lad the sarne .problem a_s Tran Thi 
Minh — he was unable to read the safety precaDtions 
that Ms. Barker had posted In her laboratory. Unfortu- 
nately. Ms. Barker felt that it would be sufficient for her 
to simply tell CIdUde about these precautions, hoping 
that fie would remember them. It is untikeiy, however, 
that_ Claude would have been able to remember ev- 
erything she told him. 

There are other mo^dificatiqhs that Ms. Barker could 
have made to accommodate ClauooS problem with 
reading. She could have posted pictures to warn of 
safety hazards related to the equipment and m^ 
ery in the lab. The pictures could have illustrated cor- 
rect procedures, or they could have shown errors, to 
avoid with a large X drawn through each picture^ On 
Ms. Barker could have made an audiotape explaining 
safety procedures and precautions that Claude could 
have listened to whenever he wanted to refresh his 
memory. 

Either of these two modificatiiDris would h^ 
ef[ted other students in the lab as well: The pictures 
would have reminded all students of correct .01 incor- 
rect procedures. Any student wit^j;r"eadingprqble^^ 
a visual Impairment could have listened to the 
audiotape for information on safety. 

Thus, while Ms. Barker did do a good job of mal<ing 
modifications !, accommodate Tran Thi Minh's sjDecial 
needs, she did poorly with Claude. She shiDuld have 
gone [he extra step and provided Claude — and other 
students — with some permanent reminder that could 
serve the sarhe purpose as her other posted safety 
precautions. 



Case Study 2: P 

Mr. Kelly did make. some modifications in the learn- 
ing ehvirohmeht for Patty Webster. He arra^^ 
space for her to store her crutches and other equip- 
ment. He also modified some of the power tools so that 
she would be able to use therri in sjDite of the Jim^^ 
use of her one arm. These modifications were good, 
because they could help Patty function in the lab. - 

In spite of his good intentions, however, Mr. Kelly 
didn't do everything he CQuld have. In the first place, 
he should have con sulted PatJy tpefdre arrangirl^ extra 
storage space for her. Although it did appear that Patty 
needed some room to stoxe her crutches and equip- 
ment, by cbhsultihg with Patty beforehahd Mr^ Kelly 
coujd have ensured that he would provide the proper 
amount of storage space in the most convenient place. 
Further, he could have learned about Patty s other 
needs. 

I^!*- Kelly failed to rnake two irnportant mddifi^ca 
for Patty. He should have stationed her at a worktable 
that was closer to the tool board. This would have 
prevented her spending too much time getting tools 
and materials. Of course, not every student could be 
right next to the tool board. Yet, a student with limited 
mobility should hot have been made to spend time and 
effort in this manner. 

Mr. Kelly should also have riiade 
Iflcatton to accommodate Patty's limited endurance: 
Since she couldn't stand on her feet for long periods of 
tirhe, he shpuld have modifjed the worktable In s^^^ 
way so that she didn't have to stand; He could have 
lowered the worktable, allowing Patty to sit in a regular 
chair while at the table. Or, he could have dbtairied a 
tall sjodi for Patty to sit cn while at the table. Either of 
these two solutions would have taken Patty's special 
needs into account. 

Case Study 3: 

Overall, Mr. Clarke did a poor iob of mjDdjfYirig the 
learning enyirqriment for Susan Roth. Susan had two 
problems in the lab: The noise from the machines 
bothered her a lot. Also, the heat in the room, com- 
bined with the noise, made her feel III. 
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It was appropriate for Mr. Clarke to tell Susan to turn 
down h'-H hearing aid when the noise from the 
machines in the lab bbthered her. In fact. It was prob- 
ably inevitable for there to be noise in the room. There 
may have been nothing he could have done about it: 

His attitude ]ha;t she would get used to it in time." 
however, did seem a little calloas. He could have been 
more tactful in explaining io Susan that there was 
biDUhd to bo noise. And he could have done other 
things. 

For example. Mr. Clarke should have examined his 
lab to determine whether it would be possible to re- 
duce the level of noise in some way. It might have been 
possible to have sdm^e oj the machinery insulated to 
reduce the noise; Perhaps certain machines could 
have been mounted on. pads to muffle the sound. 
Excess noise could also have been caused by vibra- 
tidh due to improper mounting or by motors or engines 
that were not functioning properly. 

Had he examined his equipment; he might have 
found some way to lower the noise level in the" lab. This 
would have benefited not only Susan, but all students 
in his program. 

Finally. Mr. ClArl<e_used very poor judgment when 
he ignored Susan s complaints about excess heat in 
the lab. There were numerous modifications he_couJd 
have made to reduce the heat [eveL First of all, he 
might simply have lowered the thermostat: He could 
have checked the ventilation in the lab to see that air 
Vvos circulating properly. 

Mr. Clarke could also have tried to find a cooler spot 
in the room for Susan to use. ]f all else failed, he could 
have had the maintenance personnel check out his 
lab. Perhaps they could have located. some problem 
and recommended ah appropriate solution. 

Case Study 4: 

Ms. Hope did hnake sdhne joqd modificatjons in the 
learjiing environment for Barbara Johnson: She ar- 
ranged the seating and work areas to be more flexible. 
This allowed Barbara to feel more cdmforrabie and 
less intimi^dated. Barbara could then work on her own 
and interact freely with other students and with Ms. 
Hope. 



Similarly; Ms: Hope did well to remove the posters 
that Barbara found offensive. By.replacihg the pdsters. 
Ms. Hdpe certainly 'inproved the learning environ- 
ment for Barbara: Presumably; the new posters did not 
pibrtray drily biacks in menjal pbsitidhs.ahd portrayed 
blacks in higher-level pdsitidns as well. 

However. Ms. Hope seeined to ignore Mike Abrams 
psyi3hdldgical discdmfdrnn her classroom. In fact; she 
a'-tually contributed farther to his discomfort by .em- 
barrassing, him in front of the other students. What 
could she have done? 

Ms. Hope, should have first spoken y^ith Mike to 
deterrnihe why he felt urcomfortabje In the program. 
In all probability, this discomfort came from being the 
only miale in a class full of women. In that case. Ms. 
Hope.cbuld have made Mike aware df other m in Jhe 
secretarial profession. She could have located post- 
ers; signs; articles; and other materials depicting men 
in. the clerical field and posted these along with the 
others in her classrdditl. 

Also, she shgUid have examined the 
sphere in her classroom: Perhaps the classroom had a 
dainty; fussy appearance that made Mike uncomitort- 
able. If so, she cbuld have made some changes to the 
appearance of the room to make it look less tra- 
ditronally feminiii^. Had she done something like this, 
she might. have beer, able to reduce Mike s discdrhfdrt 
at being the dhly man in the class. 

Case Study 5: 

Mr. Davis's effdrts at modifying the [earning envi- 
ronment for Kim Deveaux and Annette Kostakis were 
very appropriate, and thorough. He understood that 
they both had individual needs— Annette^l^^^^^ 
very fast rate while Kim performed at a much slower 
rate. Consequently, he was quite correct in providihg 
them with a flexible seating and wdjk space arra 
ment that would give them the opportunity to learn at 
their own pace. 

He was also aware that he needed to give Kim extra 
assistance. So he arranged the room in such a man- 
ner that he could observe her progress and easily go 
over and help whenever needed. Flexible seating 
would also benefit other students in the class. 
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Mr. Davis was also careful to review the equipment; 
tools; layout; and machinery to ensure.that they dupli- 
cated. as much as possible., the actual world of work. 
Thus, he allowed his students the chance to use tools 
and equipment in a hands-on setting similar to that of 
ah actual job setting. Kim, who is a slow learner, would 
have the opportunity to engage in tasks essential to 
her success in a real-life job situation; This was yet 
another modification that would benefit both "regular'; 
students and students with all types of exceptional 
needs. 



We do not i<now whether Mr. Davis made sure that 
the rdbm was arranged to ehcoijrage efficient use of 
tjrtle, effort, arid energy.; Th^^^^^^ aspect of [he 

environment to vMc'h he might have attended. For 
example, he could have arranged to have storage 
areas, tool boards, or other essenjial equipment relo- 
cated so that Kim would not have any difficulty|inding 
them. Or. he miight have created special, storage facili- 
ties for Kim and Annette since they wdijidte 
in somewhat different tasks from the other students; 



Level of Performance: Your written critiques of the teachers' performance should have covered the same rnajbr 
points as the^model critiques; If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you made, 
review the material in the Information sheet. Modifying the Learning Ehvirohmeht. pip. 6-13, or check with your 
resource person if hecessa'y. 
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OVERVIEW 



Given a profile of a student with exceptional needs, outtihji the rhddifications that 
could be made to a selected learning environment tc meet tiie needs o^ that 
student. 



Yoa will be using the Worksheet.^p as a guide to outline the modifica- 

tions that could be made to a selected learning envirdhmeht to meet a g ven 
student's exceptional needs. 



Your competency in outlining the modifications that coold be made to a selected 
learning en vJroriment tiD meet a student s exceptional needs wiLl bB.evaluated by 
your resource person, using the Worksheet Checklist, pp. 27=^28. 




Using the rpljdwjh^ .wo/kshe^et as_.a _gU^lde,_ derer^^^ l6ai;nj';)g 
environment of a selected vocationai-technical classroom or lab woaid meet the 
exceptional needs of the student. described. in Part-I. Then, butlirie in writing 
the modifications you would make in this learning ehvirohrhei it to meet this 
student's neods. 



WORKSHEET 



Part I: Student Profile 

Carl Scott is a 46-y9ar-old black man. currently eh- 
''olled for retraining in your program^ ^arihad to lea^e 
his job at Madison Products six months ago, after 
sustaining an injury that left him without the use of his 
right hand and arm, 

. Carl had several operations after the accident. Re 
has been maRihg steady progress J_p ward _reg^lriih^ 
the strength in his ha.id and arm by attending physical 
therapy sessions. Howevei, he is still a long way from 
having complete use of his hand and arm. 

Since the accident, Carl has been hav.ng periodic 
bouts of depression dijring which he becomes dis- 
couraged with the laborious proces;^ of adjastrng to the 
physical loss. However, after a few dayr, he usually 
rallies and legains hir normal good spirits and op- 
timism. 

Carl enrolled In your program at the suggestion of 
his physical therapist; He agreed to enroll in spile oi his 
misgivings about bf?inq in a traditional classrcbrh with 
younger students after having beoaour on his own foj; 
so long. He remembers that, when he was ^ young 
mart in rchooi. iie haH to engage in ♦he c>ame learni.ig 



activities as the other students whether he wanted to 
or hoi. He doubt.s strongly that he can tolerate that kind 
of restriction anymore: 

Carl always enjoyed outdoor activities and still does. 
His *avo; ite pastime is watching pro football games, 
and he loves to jog. He once remarked that he should 
be grateful that the accident did not prevent him from 
using his legs: Ho loves the feeiirlg of freedom he 
experiences when he jogs and the chance to fill his 
'jngs with fresh air. 

In fact, that's why C ul enjoyed working at Madison 
so rriuch—^e spent rr.u^! of his time working outdoors. 
He sometimes wonders how lie will adjust to the heat 
and air tn the school shop. 

Cart also. enjoys dismantling and rebuilding small 
engines and motors, Since the accident, he has man- 
aged to do son le of ihat, even with the damaged hand. 
He uses a variety of apparatus — wrist hold-down de- 
vices, clamps, tool holders— to help him as he works. 
He has so much speda[paraphe;rriana Jhat he ha_s a 
cabinet at home to :>iore it in when he's not using it: 



P^rt II: Student Gharaeteristics 

Describe briefly, in writing C^rl P::ott's needs and abilities that vould affect his performance in the learning 
environment of a vocational-tecliniral classroom or laboratory. 
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Part III: The Learning Environment 

Select a ciass.rob.m or laboratory in your bwri. bccupatjbriaj specialty jb review. In ybijr analysis, you will be 
deterrtiihihg whether the learning envlrdnmeni meets the needs of Carl Scott. 

If ybu are ah inservi.ce teacher, ybij rriay analyze ypur owh classroom 

may be able to analyze a classroom or lab in your teacher edacatlon institution; or one in a schooi in your area. 

Use the questions below as a guide in writing an analysis of the learning environment of the classroom or 
laboratory you have selected: Be specific in your answers. 

1 . Does the present learning environment allow for the use of flexible, individualized instruction for Carl Scoti'^ 



2. Could the present learning environment- provide for Carl Scott s emotional and psychological well-being? 



3. Could the present learning ehvirdhmeht ensure Carl Scott s physical comfort? 
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4. Cduid the present lisafning "environment provide Carl Scott with adequate access to tcols, equipment; 
machinery; furniture; and physical faciiities? 



5- Cduid the present learning' envirbnrrieht ensure Car] Scott's safety? 



. Part iV: Modifying the Learning Environment 

In Part II, you identified chXracter[sjics of Carl Sc^^^^ environment. 
In Part III, you analyzed a selected learning environment to determine whether it met those needs and. abilities. 
Now, use the questions below to ouiline, in writing, the modifications you would make in that learning environment 
to meet the needs and abilities of Carl Scott. 

1 . Row would you modify the learning ehvirohmeht to allow for the use of flexible, individualized instruction for 
Carl Scott?' 
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2. How would you modify the learning environment to provide ^or Carl sScott s emotional and psychblbgical 
CbniT'br i"^ 



3 How would you modify the learning "environment to ehsijre Carl Scott s physical comfort? 



4 How would you modiiv the learnjng environment to give Carl Scott adequate access to tools, equipment, 
machinery, furniture, and physical facilities? 
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5. How would you modify the learning environment to ensure Carl Scott's safety'?' 




After you have completed the worksheet, arrange to have your res_ource.person 
fevievy and evaluate your work. Give him/her the Worksheet Checklist, pp. 
27-28. to Use in evaluating your work. 
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WORKSHEET eHEGKblST 



Directions: Place bin X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FUtt box to indicate that each of 

the fdlibwirig performance components was not accorriplished, partially accom- 

plished. or fijjiy accomplished. If. because of special circijmstahces, a perfor- 
mance cdmponent was not applicable, or irr. possible to execute, place an X in 

the N A box. Rosourcu Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In describing the student's characteristics, the teacher identified: 

1. Carl s anxieties about fitting into a traditional ihstructibhal setting as ah 
adult . 

2. Carl's preference for outdoor activities and fears that he miight no* adjust 
to the heat and air in a typical vocational lab 

3. Carl s limited use of his right hand and arm, requiring special apparatus. 

4. Carl s need for additional storage space for his special apparatus . . . 

In analyzing the learning erivirbrirrierit for possible rriddificatibhs, the 
teacher determined: 

5. whether existing storage space met Carl's needs to store wris\ hold- 
down devices, clamps, etc. 



6: whether, with limited use of his hand and arm, existing storage areas, 
cupboards, and shelves would be accessible to Carl 

:i .__ 

7. whether modifications would be needed to tools, equipment, and 
machinery to accommodate Carl's Hmiited use of his hand and arm . . 



8. whether work stations and seating arrangements accommodated Carl's 
need for a flexible learning environment (e.g., working at his own pace, 
independently, etc.) 

9: whether the classroom decor was app'opnate for adult students tike Carl 

10. whether the physical conditions in the lab provided for Carl s physical 
comfort {e:g:; air: heat) 



11. whether Carl's limiited use of his arrri and hand would create safety 
hazards for him in using equipment, tools, and macfiinery 

12. whet h e r add i ti o h al safety pr e caijt idh s and procedures wo ij Id be heeded 
to accommodate Carl's limited use of his fiand and arm 
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in ocjtjining rribdificatidris needed in the learning environment, the 
teachier planned lb: ; - 

13 make cupboardsl'ishelves; and storage areas accessible to Car! 



14. provide adequate storage space for Carl's special apparatus : 

1 5. modify existing tools; equipment, and machinery to accdmmddate Carl's 
limited use of his hand and arm 



16. provide for Carl s physical comfort (e.g. heat, ventilatidn) 
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17. provide tor Cari emotional and psychological comifort as an adult 
student 

18. provide safety precautions to accommodate Carl's limited use of his 
hand and arm 

Level of Performance: All items must receive FUhL or N' A responses. If any item receives a NO or PARTIAL 

response, revise your worksheet accordingly or check with ydUr resource person if necessary; 
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Learning Experience III 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 



In an actuaLteachlng situation,* modify the learning environment for excep- 
tional students: 



As part of ybUr duties as a teacher. rtiddifV the learning environment for students 
with exceptional needs. This will include — 

• consultihg students about t|iejr ex needs and modifications 
needed in the learning environment 

• analyzing the learning environment 

• carrying out needed miodlficatidhs 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience, you will need to have access to ah 
actual teaching situation over an extended period of time (e.g., one to three 
weeks). 

As yolJ perform each of the above activities, document your actions (in writing, 
on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 




Arrange to have_your resource person (1) review any documentation you have 
compiled and (2) visit the learning e^ to verify your analysis and 

observe any modifications you have made: 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 31-33. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your resourc 
person will determine whether you are competent in modifying the learning 
environment for exceptional students. 



'For a definition of actual leacfiing situation, see the inside back cover 



Notes 
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tEMHER PERFORMANGE ASSESS FORM 

Modify the beaming Environment for Exceptional Students (L-5) 



Name 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing an X — ^ 

in the appropriate box cinder the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE headin_g. If, 

because of speciaJ circumstances, a performance component was not appli- 

cable, or irhpbssiWe to execiJtis, place an X In the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher consulted students with exceptional needs to 
determine: 

1 . whether they had special storage or space needs 

2. whether they coald ase existing tools; equipment; machinery; 
and furniture 

3. whether they had special health or safety needs 



jh analyzing the learhihg ehvirdhhieht for possible rnbdifica- 
t'pn s, t he teac her dete rm i ned : 

^4: whether the existing spatial allotment met students* storage 
or space needs 

5: whether storage areas, cupboaros; tooiboards, etc., would 
be accessible to all students 

6. wh'^ther architectural barriers would create mobility problems 
for any students 

7. whether identified architectural barriers could be removed : 

8. whether furniture, tools, equipment, and machinery heeded 
to be modified for any students 

9. whether the layout of the lab/classrbom, and the tools, 
eiquiprheht, and machinery simulated the actual world of work 



1 d. wheth^f^xisting seating arrangements would accbrhmodate 
the heeds of physically/sehsbry irnpaired students 

1 1. wliether posters, illustrations, or signs could be considered 
offensive to any students 

12. whether the decor of the classroom/iab would make any 
students feel out of place 

13. whether the physical conditions provided for the physical 
comfort of all students 

14. whether [he seating arrangements, arrangement of work sta- 
tions, etc:, allowed for adequate teacher-student and stu- 
dent-student interaction 
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15. whether machinery, tools, and equipment would pose safety 
hazards to any students 

16. whether there were emergency health precautions to be 
followed for exceptidrial students 

17: whether there were policy or legal impiicatibns involved in 
giving aid to excepitiohal students 

18; whether additionai precautions- and procedures , would be 
needed to accommodate exceptional students' safety needs 

19. whether additional precautions and procedures would he 
needed to accommodate exceptional students' health needs 

20. "Aether emergency resources were available to provide aid 
to exceptional students 

In carrying out or arranging to make modifications in the 
learning environment for students with exceptional needs, 
the teacher: 

21. sat in oh facilities pLannirig sessions to ^p^^ input into 
modifications needed in the physical setting 

22. made cupboards, shelves, storage areas, materials, etc., 
accessible to the students ^ : ^ : . ^ . . 

23. rearranged work stations, seating, tables^ desks, anci chairs 
to allow the students to work at their own pace or indepen- 
dently : . : 

2A. simulated the on-the-job setting. Including equipment, tools, 
and machinery for hands-on use by the students 

25. arranged adequate space/storage to meet the students* ex- 
ceptional needs 

26. removed posters, sighs, and illustrations that might be re- 
garded as offensive or biased 

27. altered, the decor to accorhrhbdate hdntraditidnal or adult 
students 

28. rearranged seating to accommbdate the needs bf physical- 
ly/sehsbry impaired students 

29. eliminated identified architectural barriers where possible . 
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3d. consuited. the school nurse/ physician or special educatibh 
teacher about errlergency procedures and special medical 
needs of the students 

31 . provided safety precautions and procedures to accdmmd- 
date exceptional needs 

32. provided for the physical comfort of the students 



33: instituted health precautions and procedures to accommo- 
date exceptional needs 
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Level of Perfbrrharice: All items must recejve N/A, GOOD^ or EXCELLENT responses. If any Item receives a 
NONE. POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should rneetjo determine what additional 
activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area{s). 
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AiOUT USING TMl NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Orgahizatibh 

Each module is designed to help^qu ^ain corhpetenc^^ in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess . A i ri od uj e is m_ade uj3 of a se r ies of lear h i h g ex pe r i - 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice ex2_eriehces, and others combinm^^^ 
two functions: Completing these experiences should en- 
sl^'^. yp>L to achieve the terminal qb^^^ the final 

learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires ydlj to derridhstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, ah ihservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education prqgrann. You need to take dhly 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, jyou need not cpniplete any learhlrlg experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed; to 
cqrripiete It. Therefore, betdre taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed oh p. 4, (3) the dverviews preceding each learn- 
ing expenence, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present heeds arid cdmpetencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one df the following decisions: 

• Th at yo u_dp ho t h ave the co in peteh ciesiridicatedand 
should complete the entire module 

• Ttia^_you are cdmpeteht in one or rridre df the enabling 
objectives leading to Ihefinal learning experience and, 
thus, can omit thdse learning expenences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready id complete the final learning experience In 
order to test out" 

• That the rriddule is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the'final learning experi- 
ence and have access td ah actual teaching situation, 
make tne necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If ydij dd hot cdmplete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1J 
l-epeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by ydUr resdurce person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options tor recycling are also av_ailabl.e_.in eacji of the 
learning expenences preceding the final experience. Any 
time y o u bo not m eet_ th e m i n i rn unn I evej of _perf dr m ah ce 
requifea to meet an objective, yea and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help j;^^^ 
lency. This could invoJve ( 1 ) completing parts of the module 
prey! o u sly sk ipped , i[2J r epeatjn^ act iy i ti es , (3 ) r ead i n g sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
su^gesled by the resdurce person, (4) designing you^^^ 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resdurce persdh. 



Termiripldgy 

Actual Teaching Situ which you are 

actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or pdstsecdhdary vdcatidhal students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an iri: 
seryice te|icher, dr dther dccupatlonal trainer would be 
funciioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access td ah acUJal teaching situatior> when you are 
t ak i n g t h e mo d u le, you 'c an co m p I ete t h e mg d uj e u p to the 
final learning expenence. You would then complete the 
final learning expenence later (i.e., when you have access 

td. an actua] teaching situation). 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special cii-curhstahces, 
ydu are unable to complete: 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a yocatignaj servLce area_ (e_.g,. the sen/ice area 
Traae and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity). 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that is desighed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tidhal program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cck}peratirig/supervisin^ 
rddrti teacher, or training supen/isor who is guiding you in 
completing this module).; 

Student: The person who [s receiyihg dccUpatidhal ih- 
struction in a secondary, post^econdary; or other training 
program. ^ 

Vocatibhal .Service Aria: A rnajd^^^ ^9'''" 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
I nj_ an d^ i st ribU tiyS ed ij cat i d n , h ea 1 1 h dccu patid n s ed U ca- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical edUcatidh, dr trade and industrial education, 
ypd or the Teacher/Instruct^ The person who is com- 
pleting the module: 

Levels df Perfbrrhahce for Final Assessment 

N/A:_The_criterion was not met because it was riot appli- 
cable to the situation: 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
thdughjt was relevant, 

poor: The teacher i pertdrm this skill or has only 

very limited ability to perform it. 

Fair: The teacher is unable to perforrri this skill Jri an ac- 
ceptable manner bUt has sdnle ability to perform it^ 

Good: The *3acher is adie to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill ih a very 
effective manner. 
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Category A: Program Plahhjhg, Development, and Evatuatioh 

; t Prepare lor a C(Smmuniiy Survey 

2 Conduct a Community Survey 

3 Re port ihe Findings of aCo^rirnuh(ty.Su^vey- 
4 Organize an Occupational Achrisory CPrrimittee 

5 Maintain an Occupational Aclvisory Comminee 

6 Develop Program Goals and Obiectives 
7. Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

8 Peyelpp a Course oLSiutly 

9 Develop Long. Range Program Plans 
ib Conduci a iSiudent FblibwAJp Study 
1 1 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B - i Determine Needs and )nterests-bf Students 

B-2 Develop Student r :ertorm ance Objectives 

8^3 Develop a Umt ot Instruction 

B Develop a Lesson Plan 

B 5 Select Sluderit 'nstructiorial Maienaii - . 

B*6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Category C- Jnstructlonai Execution 

Direct Field Trips _ _ 

Conduct Group Discussions, Pariei Discussigps, and SyrnposiurTLS 
Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 
Direct Studenis m Ir^structmg Oiher Students 
Employ SimuJaji6n_Techniques 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
D'rect Students in Applying Prbblem Sblvihg TechniQues 
Emptoy the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summari^ze a Lesson 
Employ Oral Questibnirig Techniques 
Employ. RemforcemejitTech^ 

Provide Instruction fof Slower and More Capable Learners 
Present an Mlustraled talk - 
Dembostraie a ManipulatJve.SkilL _ 
Perno.nstrate a Concept or Principle 
Individualize Instruction 
E rriplby the T^arri Teaching Apprbach - 
Dsfi-Subjeci Mattel ExpensJO Piesent Inlormation 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

Present informal ion with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel Boards 
Present ihfbrmatibn with Overhead anS Opaque Materials 
Present Information yv'th FHrnstrips and Slides 
Present Information with Films 
Present Information with Audib Recordings 
PresenI Infbrmaiibn with._Televjsed and Videotajied Materials 
Employ Prpgrarrimed Instruction 
Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 
Provide tor iStudents Learning Styles 

Category D: Instructional Evaluation 

b - 1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 

D-2 Assess Student Perfbrmance Kriowljedge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance: Skills 

b-5 Determine Studeni Grades - 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Category E: instructional Management 

E-i Pr bject I nsiructibnaj Resource-Needs — 

E -2 Manage _Y6ui_BudgM!ng.and.RePQrt:ng Respons"b(lj.ijes 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

£-•1 Maintain a Filing System 

E-5 Provide fbr Studeni Safety - - 

E-6 Provide for. t.he.FArst.A>d .Need_sot students ... 

E 1 7 Assi St S t ude nts j n_Developi ng Self - D iscipl i no 

E 8 Organize Ihe Vocational Laboratory 

E-9- Manage ihe -VocafionalCafioratDry 

E - 1 0 Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

Category F: Guidance 

Gather Studeni Data U5ingF_Drm.alData/CoJJecMon Techniques 
Gather Student Data Throug^h Personal Contacts 

Use Conferences to Help Meet Student^Needs - 

Prbvide infbrmatibn ijK Educafibnal arid Career Opporturuties. _ _ 
Assist Studenis m Applying for Employment or Further Education 
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Category G: School-Community Relations 

G- 1 Develop a School -Community RelatiOnsJ'lanjor You Vocational Program 

G-2 Give Preseritaiibns id Rrbmbte Vbur V-Oc^tibrial Program 

G-3 Dev^opflf£»chut©iio_PfOmOl©your VocatjonaiPrpgram 

Qr^ Prepare Display.s to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prepare News Releases and ArtieJes Concerning Your Vocational Program 

G-6 Arrange Ibr Television arid Ha^ib Preserifafibns Concerning Your Vocational 

. . , • Program 

Conduct an Open House - 

G- 8 Work with Members o* ih© Cbrnrinumfy 

G - 9. . Work in^ith Sfateand LcraLEducators :_ 

G -10 Obtain Feedback about YOur Vocational Program 

Category H: VocatJdnai Student Organization 

H- 1 Develop.a Personal Philosophy Concemmg Vocational Student 

Organiz^tjons ' 

H-2 Establish a VbcaliOnal Student OrganizatKMi 

H-3 Prepara VjbcaiionalStudenlQtpinizatibrLMembe loLLeadership Roles 

H-4 Assi.st yocat'Onal Student p_rganii:alion Me"i'>®''s m Developing and 

Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 

H-5 Superyise Activities bf the Vocational Slijd^rit Orgariizatibn 

H-6 Guide Participation in Vocational Studon! Organizalion Contests 

Category I: Professional Role and Deveiopment 

I - i keep Up to Date Prolessionally 

1-2 Serve Ybur Teachirig Pr^essibn 

1-3 DaWop an Actiya Personal . Philosophy o' Education 

1-4 Serve the School and Ccmmuntt/ 

1-5 Obtain a Suiiable Teaching Pbsitibri- 

I - 6 Provifla Labbriyory_E«pefjenCDs JtoLP/ospective Teachers 

|-Z P)an_trieStudenJ Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Cbordihatloh of Cooperative Education 

1 Establish GuKlel'nes for Your CoofJerative Vocational Program 

j-2 Manage the Attendar>ce^ transfers, arid Terminations bf Cb-Op Students 

J-3 Enroll Studeritsjn _YbuLCctOp_PfQgtani 

j-4 Secure Training .Stations for our Co-Op Program 

J- 5 Place Co-bp Students ^ the Job - 

j-6 DiBvelbp the-Tramtrig Ability b* On-tHe-Jbb Irislriicfbrs 

a- 7 CoDrdinate_OnJhe-j£>b.tnstrjj.cl!on 

Jr8 EyaluaLe.Co-OpStudent^s^On^ttie^^ 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J-iO Supervise ai"! Erriplbyer-Erriplbyee Appreciation Event 

Category K: Implementing Competency*Based Education (CBE) 

k-i Prepare YburselHbr CBE 

K-2 Organise trie Cbnlerif JbLa CBE Program" _ 

K - 3 Oraan i2e .You r C lass and Lab to I n sla" CBE 

K -4 Provide Instructional Materials lOf^CBE 

k-5 ^ Mariage thet)aiLy Rbuiiries o* Ybur^E Program 

K-6 " Guide Ybur Students TTirougri trie CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Students with Special/ ixceptional Needs 
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■i Prepare Yourself tb Serve Exceplibriai-Studerifs 

2 )d.eni!^a^rKl_Djagm)se.ExcePt|onal. Students 

3 P|aQ_|nstruct»on 'or ExceptiOfial S 

4 Provide Appropriate tristruclional Matenals for Exceptional Students 
Mbditythe LbamjogJEfiviroomertl Jbf Ejiceptfonai JStudents 

Ptomote Peer Acceptance of ExceptionaJ Students 

Use Instructional Tecriniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 
Imprbve Your CbrTirriuriicatipn-Skins -- - 

Assess, trie. Pf ogress of£xcsptiQnal.Stud_ents 

Counsel Excep^onalStLKtents wrth Personal -S^ 
Assist Exceptional Students in Developing Career Planning Skills 

Prepare Except»briai SludentS-fbLEnriplbyaBiliiy 

Promote Your VocatKjnal Program wrtTl Exceptional Students 

Category M: Assisting Students In Ira proving their Basic Skills 

M - -I Assist S tudeois itJ Achieving Bas»c_fleaJi ng SKilLs 

M-2 Assist Students m DeyelPPi.'^ Jec^intcai Readir>g Skills 

M-3 Assist Students in Improving TTieirWnting^Sk ills 

M-4 Assist iSiudenis in ImjyovirSg Their Oral Coromuriicatton Skills 

M-5 Assist Students id Improviog T^eic MattiSkilJs . 

M'6 Assist Students in Improving TTieir Survival Skills 

RELATED PUBLICATtONS 

Student Gujde to UsinQ Per1QrTna^co^Basecl Teac*>er Educatjon Matenals 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performance- Based Tejictw EducatKXi Matenals 
Guide to ttie Implemeniaiibn bi Perlormarice- Based Teacher Educatibo 
Pert or marice* Based Teacher Education : The State of the Art; Gerwal EducatKjn and 
Vocational Education 
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